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Who  cares  what  happens 

to  foster  children? 
There  are^  indeed^  many 
dedicated  people  inchiding  citizen 
volnnteers^  foster  parents  and 
social  workers  who  stretch  their  tinie^ 
talents  and  the  resonrces 
that  they  have  available  to  them. 
But  they  are  too  few\ 
making  do  with  too  little. 
The  need  for  the  third  voice^ 
the  citizen  advocate^  to  join  with 
the  social  worker  and  foster  parent  in 
supporting  and  in  speaking  out 
on  behalf  of  these  children 
is  of  crucial  importance. 


FOREWORD 


Did  you  know  that  thousands  of  American  children 
need  your  help?  They  come  in  all  sizes  --  from  a  few 
days  old  to  18  years.  They  come  in  all  colors  --  black, 
white,  red,  brown,  yellow  --  you  name  it.  They've  been 
neglected,  abused,  or  become  the  innocent  casualties  of 
their  parents'  or  other  adults'  accidents,  illnesses,  or 
other  acts  of  commissions  and  omissions.  They  are  no 
longer  an  integral  part  of  their  own  natural  families  and 
must  depend  on  others  to  provide  the  support  and 
security  so  vital  to  a  child's  healthy  growth.  Their 
names  and  address:      Foster  Children,  U.S.A. 

Many  people  are  vaguely  aware  that  foster  children  do 
exist  and  assume  that  juvenile  courts  and  institutions 
and  foster  homes  are  doing  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 
But  that  is  not  enough.  These  minor  children  are  the 
wards  of  society,  the  responsibility  and  concern  of  all 
adult  citizens.  Whether  they  grow  up  to  be  responsible, 
constructive  citizens  or  negative  drains  on  society  de»'^'^"-^-- 
pends  in  large  part  on  the  quality  of  care  they  receive 
along  the  way  to  adulthood. 

This  is  why  in  many  communities  throughout  the  na-* 
tion  ordinary  citizens  are  becoming  citizen  advocates 
for  foster  children.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Office  of  Child  Development,  which  for 
more  than  50  years  has  championed  the  causes  and 
rights  of  dependent  children  in  the  nation,  the  National 
Action  for  Foster  Children  was  formed.  NAFC  is  a  vol- 
untary organization,  which  operates  with  the  approval 
and  technical  assistance  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  in  the 
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Office  of  Child  Development/Office  of  Human  Develop- 
ment. The  NAFC  committee  is  composed  of  leaders 
in  organizations  which  are  concerned  about  children, 
about  civic  and  social  problems,  or  about  the  handi- 
capped; all  are  involved  in  doing  something  to  improve 
problem  situations.  Local  Action  for  Foster  Children 
Committees,  also  with  the  encouragement  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  have  been  forming  in  various  cities  and 
towns.  Already  this  grass-roots  citizens'  movement, 
which  has  been  developing  since  1972,  has  been  doing 
things  to  improve  the  lot  of  foster  family  children  at 
the  local  level,  but  there's  room  for  more,  much  more 
improvement  and  expansion  of  efforts. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  tell  you  about  foster 
children  --  about  their  plight,  about  the  responsibilities 
that  society  has  assumed  for  them,  about  the  problems 
of  caring  for  them  and  why  you  are  needed  to  help. 
YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  BE  A  FOSTER  PARENT  TO 
HELP  A  FOSTER  CHILD,  as  the  NAFC  slogan  says, 
and  this  booklet  will  show  what  some  others  are  doing 
to  help  and  will  point  the  way  toward  what  you  can  do 
in  your  community,  in  your  State. 

There  are  several  other  publications,  referred  to  in  this 
booklet,  which  may  be  helpful  to  you  in  determining 
standards  of  foster  care,  in  becoming  aware  of  the  foster 
family  children's  problems  in  your  community,  and  in 
doing  something  to  alleviate  the  problems,  such  as 
forming  an  AFC  committee.  For  publications  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Children's  Bureau,  write  to 
Beatrice  L.  Garrett,  Children's  Bureau,  Office  of  Child 
Development,  P.O.  Box  1182,  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 
The  publication  on  Comprehensive  Emergency  Services 
may  also  be  had  by  writing  to  the  National  Center  for 
Comprehensive  Emergency  Services  for  Children  in 
Crisis,  320  Metro  Howard  Building,  25  Middleton 
Street,    Nashville,    Tennessee   37210   (615)    747-4314. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  NEEDING  FOSTER  CARE 


Six-month-old  Jean  was  brought  into  the  hospital  emer- 
gency room,  bleeding  and  barely  able  to  breathe,  with  a 
rattle  lodged  in  her  throat.  When  she  was  making  baby 
noises  and  fussing  in  her  crib,  it  had  disturbed  her 
father  -  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  ~  and,  so  the  parents 
said,  he  hit  the  rattle  and  it  broke  off  in  the  baby's 
mouth.  The  last  time  she  was  brought  to  the  emergency 
room  -  four  months  before  ~  she  had  two  broken  legs 
after  her  father,  so  he  explained,  was  holding  the  baby 
when  a  rug  slipped  from  under  him  causing  him  to  grab 
her  legs  to  keep  from  dropping  her  on  her  head. 

Robbie  is  an  8-year-old  loner  but  not  by  choice.  His  un- 
wed mother  was  unable  to  care  for  him  and  surrendered 
him  for  adoption  after  his  birth  but  a  congenital  heart 
condition  put  this  child  in  the  hard-to-place  classifica- 
tion, and  so  he  was  relegated  to  an  institution.  Even- 
tually he  was  sent  to  a  State  school  though  he  would  in 
all  probability  respond  to  a  home  environment.  He's 
quiet,  neat,  has  a  speech  problem,  sometimes  trying  to 
talk  too  fast  and  enjoys  watching  sports  on  television. 
"Wouldn't  it  be  great,"  he  said  slowly  one  day,  "to  have 
some  guy  take  a  boy  like  me  to  a  bowling  alley?" 

Betty's  mother  was  jailed  for  drunkenness,  then,  when 
she  became  hysterical,  was  also  booked  on  a  charge  of 
insanity.  Fifteen-year-old  Betty  feared  her  mother  was 
truly  mad  and  that  she  herself  might  become  the  same 
way.  With  the  help  of  the  social  worker  who  was  the 
liaison  between  Betty  and  her  foster  parents,  her 
natural  mother  and  the  social  service  agency,  Betty  be- 
gan to  develop  more  insight  into  her  mother,  who  had 
had  an  unhappy,  insecure  childhood,  and  her  current 
problems.  As  the  social  worker  pointed  out,  when 
pressures  mount  up  everyone  has  to  have  an  outlet 
whether  it's  buying  a  new  dress  or  playing  ball  or,  like 
Betty's  insecure  mother,  turning  to  alcohol.  One  day 
Betty  expressed  the  thought  that,  if  her  mother  as  a 
child  had  had  the  love  and  understanding  care  that  she 
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herself  was  receiving  in  her  foster  family,  she  would  be 
a  different  person  today.  Betty  was  sure  she  was  going 
to  lead  a  better,  happier,  more  constructive  life  than  her 
mother  had. 

Jean,  Robbie  and  Betty  are  all  typiczd  of  the  children  - 
ranging  in  age  from  a  few  days  to  18  years  -  who  are 
placed  in  foster  homes  all  over  the  country  when  they 
cannot  be  cared  for  in  their  own  homes  by  their 
natural   parents. 

THE   OVERVIEW 

Children  come  into  foster  care  either  when  the  juvenile 
court  decides  that  a  child  must  be  placed  away  from 
his  or  her  parents,  at  least  temporarily,  or  when  the 
parents  have  asked  for  help  because  they  cannot  care 
for  the  child.  In  a  small  percentage  of  cases,  the  child 
has  had  difficulty  with  the  law  and  may  be  considered 
delinquent.  But  most  of  the  children  are  the  victims  of 
circumstances  their  parents  cannot  cope  with,  such  as 
physical  or  mental  illness,  marital  conflicts,  alcoholism, 
drug  addiction  or  retardation. 

These  children  represent  the  same  range  of  potential  as 
other  children.  They  are,  or  can  become,  attractive, 
lovable  and  assets  to  the  community.  Their  average  age 
is  about  10  years.  They  become  responsibilities  of  the 
community  and  then  what  happens  to  them?  Too  often 
parental  neglect  is  replaced  by  community  neglect  -  out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind,  and  let  someone  else  bear  the 
brunt  of  nurturing  these  unfortunate  children. 

Our  children,  it  is  often  said,  are  our  country's  greatest 
resource  --  the  promise  of  the  future  -  so  let's  examine 
how  society  is  doing  its  job  by  these  dependent  children 
whose  own  family-home  situations  have  failed  them  and 
who  now  must  rely  on  strangers  and  the  State  to  see 
them  through. 


Four  out  of  every  1,000  children  in  the  U.S.  are  foster 
children  and  some  350,000  of  these  are  now  in  foster 
homes.  Others  now  institutionalized,  including  many 
handicapped  ones,  would  develop  better  in  foster  family 
homes  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

Who  cares  what  happens  to  foster  children?  There  are, 
indeed,  many  dedicated  people  including  citizen  vol- 
unteers, foster  parents  and  social  workers  who  stretch 
their  time,  talents  and  the  resources  that  they  have 
available  to  them.  But  they  are  too  few,  making  do 
with  too  little.  The  need  for  the  third  voice,  the  citizen 
advocate,  to  join  with  the  social  worker  and  foster 
parent  in  supporting  and  in  speaking  out  on  behalf  of 
these  children  is  of  crucial  importance. 

These  foster  children  constitute  a  sizeable  number,  of  all 
races,  religions  and  cultural  heritages,  yet  in  ways  they 
are  invisible  and  voiceless.  Why?  Because  they're  un- 
derprivileged, unorganized  and  under  age  -  too  young 
to  vote,  which  means  too  young  to  be  heard  where  it 
counts  and,  as  minors,  to  speak  for  themselves.  Their 
rights  are  protected  and  pushed  only  as  far  as  the  adults 
who  become  their  advocates  are  successful. 

The  classic  19th  century  study  by  Homer  Folks,  The 
Case  of  Destitute,  Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children  -  vital 
reading  for  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  child 
welfare  in  America  ~  clearly  recognized  that  the  coun- 
try's destiny  depended  on  the  destiny  of  its  children. 
Folks  believed  that  all  children  possessed  the  potential 
for  useful  citizenship  and  that  the  more  the  country 
invested  in  time,  money,  energy  and  education  on  its 
children  in  need,  the  greater  would  be  the  returns  from 
the  investment.  Folks'  thinking  was  light  years  ahead  of 
his  time. 

Today,  society  at  least  pays  lip  service  to  its  responsi- 


bility  for  minors  who  are  abused,  neglected,  or  whose 
families  cannot  care  for  them,  perhaps  temporarily, 
often  permanently.  But  beyond  token  words,  do  most 
citizens  know  how  society's  responsibilities  --  their  re- 
sponsibilities --  are  being  met  in  regard  to  these  chil- 
dren? Most  people  would  be  genuinely  concerned,  if 
the  problems  of  these  helpless  children  were  called  to 
their  attention  -  not  swept  swiftly  aside. 

Most  people  care  what  happens  to  children  ~  and 
Americans  have  a  history  of  helping  the  underdog  -  but 
it's  easy  to  be  bitten  by  the  "Let-George-do-it"  bug. 
Some  don't  care  ~  in  fact,  in  a  perverse  way,  some 
people  seem  to  feel  that  foster  children  are  tainted  by 
the  problems  of  their  parents,  whether  alcoholism  or 
welfcire  status,  and  should  be  grateful  for  whatever 
crumbs  are  tossed  their  way  from  an  affluent  society. 
One  man,  told  that  it  cost  more  than  $5,000  a  year  for 
a  foster  child  to  be  cared  for  in  a  State  institution,  ex- 
claimed: "I  could  send  my  son  to  Yale  for  that  money 
but  I  can't  afford  it  ~  it's  all  I  can  do  to  send  him  to  a 
State  university  and  he  has  a  part-time  job." 

The  majority  of  these  foster  children  are  helpless  pawns 
in  a  cruel  situation,  the  children  of  parents  who  have 
been  sucked  under  by  defeating  circumstances  which 
they  were  unable  to  control  constructively.  Their  chil- 
dren deserve  a  better  break  rather  than  be  doomed  and 
condemned  to  repeat  the  cycle  of  despair  that,  un- 
checked, can  defeat  another  generation.  The  dark  side 
of  the  picture  is  that  neglected  juveniles  can  create  a 
jungle  in  the  streets  now  and  become  a  drag  on  society 
in  their  adult  years.  The  bright  side  of  the  picture 
should  appeal  to  the  economy-minded  as  well  as  to 
those  for  whom  the  chief  concern  is  the  child's  best 
interests.  For  most  foster  children,  including  the  handi- 
capped, the  most  effective  care,  both  in  cost  effective- 
ness and  in  humanitarian  terms,  is  foster  family  services. 


But  the  problems  of  foster  family  care  multiply  with  in- 
flation and,  in  fact,  some  families  can  no  longer  afford 
to  care  for  children  for  whom  the  reimbursement  rates 
were  never  sufficient  to  cover  costs,  but  whose  affection 
and  concern  for  children  was  considerably  larger  than 
their  pocketbooks. 

This  booklet  is  intended  for  those  who  have  a  compas- 
sionate concern,  not  just  for  those  less  fortunate  than 
themselves  in  general,  but  specifically  for  rudderless 
dependent  children  for  whom  society  must  step  in  and 
take  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  child's  family.  For 
only  by  looking  at  the  entire  picture  and  seeing  the  gaps 
between  goals  and  performance  can  one  learn  what  yet 
desperately  needs  to  be  done  on  behalf  of  these  depend- 
ent children. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  CARING 

The  cost  of  caring,  in  foster  families  as  in  natural 
families,  is  only  one  part  of  the  complex  foster  family 
situation,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  society  in- 
vests constructively  in  these  children  now  is  fcir  less  -- 
even  at  its  costliest  ideal  --  than  the  later  price  of  per- 
haps maintaining  people  in  juvenile  detention  homes, 
mental  hospitals  and  jails. 

The  responsibility  of  aiding  these  children  belongs  to 
the  entire  adult  population  and  should  not  fall  just  on 
the  foster  parents  and  the  social  worker  who  is  the  link 
with  the  social  service  agency.  The  potential  of  these 
minors  ranges  from  outstandingly  high  to  distressingly 
low,  depending  on  how  the  particular  child  is  nurtured. 
The  encouraging  note:  most  of  these  foster  children, 
many  of  whom  suffer  physical  handicaps,  mental  retsir- 
dation,  behavioral  problems  or  traumatic  hangups  re- 
lated to  their  backgrounds,  respond  well  when  good  re- 
sources are  brought  into  play  on  their  behalf.  One  way 
that  AFC  committees  can  exercise  a  vital  role  is  by  en- 
couraging various  organizations  in  the  community  to 
help  foster  children  in  their  own  way. 


RESPONSIBILITIES  DELEGATED  BY  LAW 

Just  what  are  the  responsibilities,  delegated  by  law  to 
the  social  service  agencies,  that  society  has  assumed  for 
these  children  we  have  described? 

•  First  there  is  the  responsibility  to  prevent  the  un- 
necessary placement  of  children  outside  their  own 
homes  when  family  crises  occur  and,  when  temporary 
placement  is  necessary,  to  aid  and  constructively  sup- 
port the  natural  parents  in  reestablishing  their  home  on 
a  better  basis  within  a  reasonable  time. 


•  When  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  child,  there  is  the 
responsibility  of  placing  the  youngster  with  a  good 
foster  family  suited  to  his  individual  needs  and  to  re- 
turn the  child  to  his  natural  family,  under  improved 
conditions,  within  a  reasonable  time. 

•  When  reestablishment  of  the  home  is  not  possible, 
there  is  the  responsibility  of  trying  legally  to  free  the 
child  for  adoption,  either  by  obtaining  the  parents'  legal 
relinquishment  or  by  obtaining  the  court's  termination 
of  parental  rights.  If  this  is  not  possible  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  a  written  agreement  should  be  drawn  up 
so  that  the  child  wiU  grow  up  in  a  suitable  permanent 
foster  home  which  will  continue  to  be  related  to  and 
supported  by  the  social  service  agency. 


PROBLEMS  OF  FOSTER  CARE 

How  well  are  these  responsibilities  to  foster  children 
who  are  wards  of  the  community  being  carried  out? 
The  answer  can  be  summed  up:  not  well  enough  with 
too  few  resources. 

•  First,  too  few  States  or  communities  are  set  up  to 
meet  family  crises  with  emergency  or  protective  serv- 
ices aimed  at  keeping  children  in  their  own  homes 
rather  than  taking  them  out  of  their  homes  and  placing 
them  elsewhere  either  on  a  short-  or  long-term  basis. 
One  that  has:  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  a  Compre- 
hensive Emergency  Services  system  copes  with  family 
problems    'round    the    clock    will    be    discussed   later. 

•  Secondly,  social  service  agencies  are  understaffed 
mainly  because  of  inadequate  funds,  in  most  areas, 
while  excessive  workloads  do  not  allow  time  to  work 
with  the  natural  psirents  to  help  them  reestablish  their 
home,  on  a  better  basis,  so  that  they  can  cope  as  parents 
and  have  their  children  returned  home.    Studies  in  four 
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states  --  Massachusetts,  California,  Iowa  and  Arizona, 
made  in  1972  and  1973  -  indicated  that  less  than  30 
percent  of  the  foster  children  and  the  social  service  staff 
have  meaningful  contact  with  the  natural  parents. 
There  is  gross  neglect  of  both  the  child's  and  his  natural 
parents'  rights  and  also  of  the  needs  for  the  child  to 
maintain  his  familial  roots  --  no  matter  how  warped 
they  may  be  -  unless  he  has  been  permanently  trans- 
planted with  new  roots  to  take  the  place  of  the  old 
ones.  For  without  roots  the  child  will  become  stunted 
emotionally,  virtually  crippled  by  emotional  starvation. 


This  lack  of  contact  with  their  children  is  often  resented 
by  the  natural  parents  though  they  cannot  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  of  caring  for  their  children  themselves. 
However  most  of  them  have  been  so  beaten  down  and 
defeated  in  life  they  simply  can't  improve  the  situation. 
Unfortunately  it  is  sometimes  easier  for  both  social  serv- 
ice staff  and  foster  parents  to  ignore  the  natural 
parents  --  usually  with  the  well-meaning  intention  that 
it  is  best  for  the  child,  but  actually  in  total  disregard 
for  their  legal  and  moral  responsibilities. 

•  Another  drawback  imposed  by  the  excessing  work- 
loads is  that  there  is  not  time  to  train  others.  This  situa- 
tion is  usually  compounded  by  a  lack  of  money  to  em- 
ploy more  social  workers  £ind  paraprofessionals  or  to  re- 
cruit and  train  volunteers  who  might  be  able  to  assist  in 
a  number  of  ways,  such  as  driving  foster  children  to  the 
doctors  or  to  tutor  a  child  who  is  behind  in  grade.  Nor 
is  there  time  to  give  special  education  sessions  for  foster 
parents  who  frequently  need  guidance  and  training  in 
coping  with  the  children's  problems,  deprivations,  cul- 
tural heritages  and  emotional  reactions  which  may  be 
heightened  or  distorted  because  of  traumatic  back- 
grounds. Solutions  to  these  two  problems  would  be 
steps  toward  maintaining  closer  contact  with  the  natural 
parents  and  being  more  aware  of  their  problems,  too. 


THE  NEED  FOR  MORE  FOSTER  HOMES 

•  Lack  of  time  also  severely  hampers  the  staff  from 
searching  for  and  screening  more  prospective  foster 
homes,  which  are  desperately  needed  in  most  communi- 
ties. Ideally,  it  should  be  possible  to  choose  between 
one  of  several  foster  homes,  picking  the  one  best  suited 
for  that  particular  child  when  the  need  arises.  In  most 
cases  it  might  be  preferable  to  place  a  child  in  a  foster 
home  with  an  ethnic  or  cultural  background  similar  to 
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his  own.  In  practice,  though,  it's  quite  another  thing 
and  sometimes  a  social  worker  is  fortunate  to  have  even 
one  foster  home  available  in  the  community. 

Children  with  handicaps  are  also  usually  hard  to  place 
and  there's  too  little  time  to  seek  out  those  special 
people  who  will  care  for  these  children.  Frankie  was 
one  of  the  lucky  ones.  Born  a  spastic  into  a  home  that 
already  had  more  children  than  could  be  cared  for 
adequately,  Frankie  was  placed  soon  after  his  birth  with 
foster  parents  who  had  cared  for  a  dozen  foster  chil- 
dren, over  a  period  of  time,  since  their  only  grown  son 
had  established  his  home  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
Frankie 's  own  family  could  not  care  for  this  handi- 
capped child  who  would  have  to  have  operations  in 
order  for  him  to  be  able  to  walk,  and  who  had  suffered 
some  brain  damage  as  well.  He  was  considered  unadopt- 
able.  When  his  foster  parents  were  told  that  Frankie 
was  going  to  be  placed  in  an  institution  his  foster  father 
said:  "Over  my  dead  body.  We'll  adopt  him."  And 
they  did.  Now  a  teenager,  Frankie  is  one  of  the  most 
loved  young  people  in  his  community,  where  he  earns 
his  spending  money  caring  for  lawns  and  gardens  of  his 
neighbors'  homes  after  school  and  on  weekends. 

•  The  most  pressing  reason  for  the  lack  of  sufficient 
number  of  foster  homes  is  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  Low 
reimbursement  rates  simply  do  not  meet  the  costs  of 
the  child's  care.  There's  a  wide  range  in  the  amount 
allocated  for  foster  family  care  across  the  nation,  with 
reimbursement  rates  varying  from  approximately  $900 
to  $3,000  per  year  per  child  (these  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  administrative  costs  of  the  social  service 
agency).  By  contrast,  institutional  care  ranges  approxi- 
mately between  $5,000  and  $16,000  per  year  per  child, 
depending  on  the  type  of  institution  and  its  location. 
So  there  is  no  doubt  that,  for  the  foster  child  for  whom 
foster  family  care  is  best,  foster  family  care  is  also  the 
most  economical  for  society. 
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There's  also  no  doubt  that  most  foster  families  have 
habitually  dipped  down  into  their  own  pockets  not  only 
to  provide  the  little  luxuries  --  a  movie,  bowling  game  or 
a  bicycle  -  but  also  the  essentials,  for  living  costs  far  ex- 
ceed the  amount  the  family  is  usually  reimbursed.  To- 
day with  spiraling  inflation,  fewer  compassionate  people 
can  afford  to  take  on  the  cost  of  being  a  foster  parent 
£uid  some  are  dropping  out  though  their  concern  for 
children  remains  keen.  In  Meiryland,  the  number  of 
foster  families  declined,  in  two  years'  time,  by  216 
from  a  former  total  of  4,427,  according  to  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Social  Services.  Since  each  home  took 
care  of  between  four  and  five  children  over  several 
years'  time  this  actually  meant  a  loss  of  foster  homes 
for  about  1,000  children. 

Foster  parents  come  from  every  strata  of  society  and 
it's  not  uncommon  to  find  a  college  professor  and  wife 
whose  children  are  grown,  or  who  have  one  or  two  chil- 
dren, who  have  turned  their  home  into  a  haven  for  fos- 
ter children.  But  most  often  it's  a  blue  collar  family 
that  simply  cares  about  children  but  is  limited  in 
finances  that  has  taken  in  "just-one-more"  foster  child, 
despite  the  strain  it  is  to  provide  adequate  clothing,  en- 
tertainment, and  little  extras  not  covered  by  reimburse- 
ment rates  in  most  States.  The  need  for  concerned 
citizens  to  act  as  volunteer  advocates  to  help  improve 
conditions  for  these  disadvantaged,  dependent  foster 
family  children  is  urgent. 


PROBLEMS  POSED  BY  HEALTH  CARE 

Obtaining  proper  health  care  for  foster  children  is 
frequently  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  foster  parents  and 
social  service  agencies,  as  well  as  the  children.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Congress  passed  legislation  more  than 
seven  years  ago,  stipulating  under  Medicaid  that  States 
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be  required  to  set  up  a  health  screening  and  treatment 
program  for  poor  children,  1975  figures  showed  that 
fewer  than  3  million  of  the  13  million  eligible  had  re- 
ceived this  mandated  health  care.  Even  in  the  com- 
munities where  Medicaid  was  operative  it  has  often  been 
difficult  to  get  funds  allocated  for  foster  children's 
special  needs.  Medications  not  on  the  Medicaid  list  of 
prescriptions  distributed  to  pharmacies,  such  as  many 
drugs  prescribed  to  relieve  allergies,  are  often  paid  for 
by  the  foster  parents.  Prosthetic  appliances  of  all  kinds 
and  special  therapy,  such  as  that  required  following  a 
broken  bone,  may  also  pose  economic  stumbling  blocks. 
Even  the  purchase  of  prescribed  eyeglasses  or  hearing 
aids  often  is  not  included  in  the  money  provided  for 
foster  children's  health  care.  Diabetics  often  have 
additional  problems,  regarding  both  diet  and  medica- 
tions which  are  not  adequately  covered.  The  cost  of 
dental  care,  especially  when  orthodontia  is  recom- 
mended, may  not  be  covered. 


In  some  Eireas  it  has  been  reported  that  doctors  have  re- 
fused to  take  foster  children  as  Medicaid  patients  be- 
cause of  the  red  tape,  paperwork  and  hmited  and  de- 
layed payments  involved.  In  others  where  agencies 
must  use  clinics  and  hospitals  instead  of  private  doctors, 
the  waiting  time  frequently  runs  into  hours  ~  hours 
which  neither  a  busy  foster  mother  nor  social  worker 
has  to  spare. 

Because  foster  children  may  sometimes  move  across 
State  lines,  there  may  not  be  a  continuous  medical 
record  available  for  a  foster  child.  He  may  receive 
medical  care  on  an  emergency  basis,  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Or  he  may  at  best  be  given  a  super- 
ficial medical  screening  instead  of  a  careful,  detailed 
examination,  followed  up  with  counseling  and  advice 
to  the  foster  parents  and  social  worker  by  the  physician 
concerning  the  child's  long-range  health  needs. 

There  are  many  problems,  some  severe,  related  to  pro- 
viding good  preventive  and  curative  medical  care  for 
foster  children.  This  is  an  important  area  in  which 
citizen  advocacy  and  other  volunteer  assistance  can 
make   a   strong   impact   for   constructive   change. 


SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 

School  problems  are  common  among  all  youngsters  but 
for  foster  children  they're  frequently  intensified.  To 
begin  with,  about  40  percent  of  all  foster  family  chil- 
dren have  some  sort  of  physical,  mental  or  emotional 
problem.  The  percentage  of  foster  children  who  require 
treatment  for  emotional  disturbances  exceeds  the  10 
percent  of  the  general  juvenile  population  requiring 
similar  treatment,  indicating  that  the  traumatic  experi- 
ences of  most  of  these  children  have  taken  their  toll.  A 
bizarre  case  was  7-year-old  Sally  who  had  been  molested 
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first  by  a  babysitter  when  she  was  2  and  later,  it  was 
suspected,  by  the  man  who  was  living  with  her  mother 
after  her  father  had  deserted  the  family.  Sally  was  un- 
able to  get  along  with  other  children  when  she  started 
school  but  she  did  excel  in  sports.  It  was  more  than  a 
year  after  she  was  placed  in  an  understanding  foster 
family  --  one  that  even  provided  a  bike  for  her  to  ride  -- 
and  had  established  a  trusting  rapport  with  a  therapist, 
before  she  really  behaved  like  a  normal  child. 

Most  foster  family  children  are  behind  in  grade  when 
they  enter  foster  family  care.  Some  have  behavioral 
problems  and  have  difficulty  relating  to  their  peers  in 
school.  Many  a  child  could  benefit  from  one-to-one 
tutoring  -  an  area  in  which  volunteers  would  be  wel- 
comed -  either  in  subjects  or,  in  the  case  of  brain- 
damaged children,  in  skills. 

But  often  a  foster  child's  problems  in  school  are  more 
subtle,  harder  to  pin  down  and  cope  with,  and  too  many 
people  in  too  many  communities  carry  an  ingrained, 
perhaps  unconscious,  prejudice  against  these  children 
who  may  be  suspicious,  frightened,  and  frequently  on 
the  outside  looking  in.  Mary,  a  10-year-old  foster  child, 
was  in  the  cafeteria  line  waiting  for  lunch,  when  the 
director  called  for  all  the  children  who  were  supposed 
to  receive  free  lunches  to  step  out  of  line  because  the 
cafeteria  was  running  out  of  food.  The  humiliated  chil- 
dren were  eventually  given  a  slice  of  pizza  and  a  glass  of 
milk,  but  the  experience  ripped  open  the  scars  in  Mary, 
who  remembers  her  own  natural  home  where  she  was 
£ilways  hungry.  Now  Mary  runs  to  be  first  in  the  cafe- 
teria line  and  as  soon  as  she  gets  home  from  school  re- 
cites the  day's  lunch  menu  to  her  foster  mother  who 
says,  "food  represents  security  to  all  poor  children.  " 

Individual  tutoring  will  reinforce  not  only  reading  and 
other  skills  but  also  the  foster  child's  badly  needed 
sense    of    self-worth.       Separation    from    his    natural 
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psirents,  to  whom  he  is  usually  intensely  loyal,  would  be 
shattering  if  it  had  been  caused  by  natural  deaths  in  the 
family.  But  the  trauma  is  heightened  for  many  children 
who  come  from  homes  torn  by  desertion,  drugs,  physi- 
cal or  mental  illness,  abuse  and  neglect.  The  foster  child 
usually  has  a  feeling  of  rejection  that  unfortunate  expe- 
riences in  school  will  intensify.  The  majority  of  foster 
children  are  in  foster  care  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
yet  there  is  often  a  stigma  connected  with  them  in  the 
community  which  is  reflected  all  too  clearly  in  the 
schools. 

Without  a  special  effort  being  made  to  understand  a 
foster  child's  problems  and  to  be  supportive  of  him,  his 
feelings  of  incompetence  and  stupidity  can  easily  turn 
into  frustration  and  anger.  Some  of  these  children  have 
had  no  discipline,  others  have  been  over-disciplined.  All 
need  a  sense  of  direction.  Teenagers  need  special  guid- 
ance in  job  counseling  and,  when  possible,  in  training  in 
specific  skills  that  will  provide  them  with  the  tools  to 
earn  their  own  way  as  responsible  adult  citizens.  If  the 
cycle  of  despair,  defeat,  drifting,  and  the  hopelessness 
that  goes  with  it,  which  is  prevalent  in  many  of  their 
natural  parents,  is  to  be  broken  in  this  generation,  then 
these  young  people  must  be  helped  to  enter  the  main- 
stream of  society.  Foster  children  are  in  a  high  risk 
population  and  therefore  are  frequently  dismissed  as 
lacking  in  potential.  But  the  potential  of  all  these  chil- 
dren can  be  expanded,  and  guiding  older  juveniles  into 
training  in  vocational  skUls  or  in  applying  for  college 
scholarships  and  jobs  is  a  vital  area  in  which  volunteer 
advocates  can  help  immeasurably. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems,  some  simple,  others 
difficult,  which  are  faced  by  foster  family  children  and 
which  could,  with  a  little  help  from  adult  advocate 
friends,  be  alleviated. 
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HOW  FAR  TO  THE  GOAL? 

But  how  well  are  the  objective  goals,  implicit  in  the 
responsibilities  delegated  by  law  to  social  service  agen- 
cies, being  carried  out?  The  four  studies  in  Massachu- 
setts, California,  Iowa  and  Arizona  referred  to  earlier 
indicated  that  there's  a  long  way  to  go.  Here  Eire  some 
of  the  findings. 

•  Social  service  agencies  are  so  understaffed  and  the 
workloads   so   heavy   that  direct   service   workers  are 
totally  occupied   working  with  the  child  in  the  foster 
family,  whom  they  are  expected  to  serve  well,  and  have 
little   opportunity   to   work  with  the  natural  parents. 

•  Many  children  who  are  placed  with  a  foster  family 
could  be  maintained  in  their  own  homes  if  the  protec- 
tive and  emergency  services  necessary  were  readily 
available. 

•  Less  than  30  percent  of  the  children  and  social 
service  staff  have  meaningful  contact  with  the  natural 
parents. 

•  The  average  length  of  placement  of  a  foster  child 
in  care  on  any  one  day  is  approximately  five  years,  and 
the   average  foster  child's  age  is  about  10  years  old. 

•  From  50  percent  to  85  percent  of  the  children  in 
foster  family  care  on  any  one  day  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  grow  up  in  a  foster  family. 

•  A  study  in  one  State  showed  that  67  percent  of 
foster  children  in  care  on  one  day  had  been  in  place- 
ment between  four  and  eight  years;  83  percent  had 
never  been  returned  to  their  natural  home  even  for 
trial  periods. 
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•  Less  than  10  percent  of  the  children  in  foster 
family  care  over  one  ye£ir  are  being  freed  and  placed  for 
adoption. 

•  Few  States  have  a  definite  plan  for  permanent 
foster  family  care  though  over  one-half  of  foster  chil- 
dren continue  in  unplanned  long-term  care.  Many  chil- 
dren would  benefit  by  permanent  foster  care  status. 
These  include  children  who  would  not  be  readily  adopt- 
able  because  of  some  handicap,  older  children,  and 
those  who  have  lived  in  a  foster  home  long  enough  - 
one  or  more  years,  usually  --  to  identify  with  it  and  to 
regard  the  family  as  their  own,  providing  them  with  a 
much-needed  sense  of  security  that  would  be  broken  if 
they  were  transferred  to  another  family  for  adoption. 
Subsidized  adoption  will  meet  the  needs  of  many  of 
the  children. 

•  One  study  showed  that  the  average  number  of 
moves  from  one  foster  home  to  another  was  2.7  per 
child,  with  one  quarter  of  the  children  moving  three 
or  more  times. 

•  There  are  not  enough  qualified  foster  families  to 
meet  the  specialized  needs  of  foster  children,  and  educa- 
tion for  foster  parents,  to  help  them  cope  with  today's 
problems,  is  almost  totally  lacking. 

•  Although  the  most  economical  way  to  care  for 
foster  children  is  in  foster  families,  and  for  most  foster 
children  family  life  is  preferable  to  that  in  institutions, 
the  foster  family  service  system  is  grossly  underfinanced 
throughout  the  country.  Spending  more  money  to  up- 
grade foster  family  services  now  is  not  only  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  children,  and  of  the  country, 
but   also   saves  dollars  in  terms  of  cost  effectiveness. 
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HERE'S  HOW  DOERS  ARE  HELPING  SOLVE  PROBLEMS 

If  the  situation  looks  bleak,  look  again  --  at  what  con- 
cerned citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  have  been  doing. 
They're  accomplishing  things  most  effectively  by  form- 
ing an  Action  for  Foster  Children  committee  in  the 
community,  with  the  endorsement  and  support  of  the 
National  Action  for  Foster  Children  committee  and  the 
Children's  Bureau.  People  who  care,  who  want  to  act  as 
compassionate  advocates  for  foster  children  even 
though  they  are  not  foster  parents,  have  been  joining 
with  social  workers,  educators,  public  officials  and  fos- 
ter parents  to  review  the  problems  and  seek  solutions. 
Here's  what  some  communities,  local  committees  and 
individuals  have  been  doing,  and  how  they  recommend 
that  others  can  become  doers,  too. 

•  Charles  Goodall  is  a  busy  oil  and  electronics  indus- 
try executive  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  who  finds  time,  all 
year  long,  to  work  actively  for  the  rights  of  all  children, 
especially  foster  children,  as  chairman  of  the  Tulsa 
County  AFC  committee  and,  before  that,  as  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Child  Welfare  Advisory  Board  of  Tulsa 
County.  Under  his  leadership  the  AFC  committee  suc- 
cessfully petitioned  the  Oklahoma  State  Health  and 
Welfare  Department  for  an  increase  in  reimbursement 
rates  paid  to  foster  parents,  then  worked  out  ways  to 
improve  methods  of  providing  clothing  for  foster  chil- 
dren by  combining  efforts  with  the  Tulsa  County  Foster 
Parents  Association  and  the  Oklahoma  Public  Welfare 
Commission.  He  received  the  1975  NAFC  national 
award  for  outstanding  advocacy  on  behalf  of  foster  chil- 
dren which  he  accepted  during  National  Action  for  Fos- 
ter Children  Week.  Mr.  Goodall  warned  that  one  week  a 
year  was  not  enough,  that  every  AFC  committee  needs 
a  project  for  the  full  year.  His  recommendations  on 
how  to  find  motivated  people  to  form  an  AFC  com- 
mittee in  a  community  are  worth  noting:  start  with  a 
nucleus  of  two  or  three  people  prominent  in  the  com- 
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munity  and  spread  out.  "Make  it  the  IN  thing,"  said 
Goodall.  "You  need  people  who  have  to  deal  with 
everyone  from  the  Governor  and  head  of  the  health  and 
welfare  department  on  down.  Some  people  are  window 
dressing  -  they  attract  others,  and  community  interest  -- 
and  others  are  workers.  It  takes  all  kinds  --  and  we  need 
them  all." 

•  Grace  Goddard  is  a  Buffalo  Courier-Express  reporter 
who  singlehandedly  has  waged  a  public  education  cam- 
paign through  her  news  and  feature  stories  about  foster 
care  that  have  been  published  in  the  largest  newspaper 
in  New  York  State  outside  New  York  City.  Through 
one  of  her  columns,  devoted  to  giving  an  in-depth  pro- 
file of  a  hard-to-place  foster  child,  presenting  the  child's 
problems  as  well  as  appealing  characteristics,  she  has 
managed  to  find  dozens  of  foster  homes  for  youngsters. 
Mrs.  Goddard's  interests  have  included  her  personal,  as 
well  as  professional,  involvement  with  foster  parent 
groups  and  social  workers.  Her  compassionate  concern 
for  children  without  homes  is  reflected  in  the  favorable 
image  of  foster  family  children  which  she  has  helped 
create  in  New  York  State. 

•  In  Maryland,  Baltimore  advertising  executive  Vir- 
ginia Zeller  found  herself  drafted  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Maryland  Action  for  Foster  Children,  the  state- 
wide committee  of  citizens  dedicated  to  upgrading  serv- 
ices for  foster  children  and  their  families.  Not  only  was 
she  the  organizer  of  the  committee  but  also  one  of  the 
leading  demonstrators  carrying  signs  in  front  of  the 
Governor's  campaign  headquarters  advocating  an  in- 
crease  in   the  reimbursement  rates  to  foster  parents. 

"Our  charge  from  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Foster 
Csire  directed  us  to  undertake  at  least  one  project 
during  our  first  year  in  operation.  We  chose  a  legis- 
lative project,"  Mrs.   Zeller  explained.     She  considers 
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community  education  is  also  of  vital  continuing  im- 
portance "because  I  felt  sure  most  people  did  not  know 
any  more  than  I  had  known  about  the  needs  and  prob- 
lems of  foster  children,"  said  Mrs,  Zeller,  who  has 
brought  all  of  her  advertising  and  public  relations 
experience  to  the  cause  of  foster  family  children.  "The 
program  calls  for  the  help  of  all  kinds  of  people  in  the 
community:  people  with  political  clout,  people  with 
ideas  and  talents,  people  who  can  lead,  people  who  are 
willing   to   follow   and   do   the  hard  work,"  she  said. 

•  In  Norman,  Oklahoma,  University  of  Oklahoma 
professor  Dr.  Leon  Leonard  and  his  wife  not  only  have 
two  children  of  their  own,  they  also  have  a  pair  of  fos- 
ter children  ~  a  blind,  brain-damaged  girl  and  an  emo- 
tionally disturbed  boy  ~  who  moved  from  Washington 
to  Oklahoma  with  the  Leonard  family.  Dr.  Leonard 
has  also  set  up  a  short-term  foster  care  program  for 
adolescents  who  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  juvenile  court,  often  because  of  conflicts  with  their 
own  families.  Dr.  Leonard  recruits,  organizes  and 
supervises  the  foster  parents  who,  like  himself,  are  vol- 
unteers who  take  these  adolescents  ~  some  have  run 
away  from  home,  others  may  have  been  arrested  -  into 
their  homes  for  about  one  to  four  weeks  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  juvenile  court.  The  program  is  called  Juve- 
nile Services  Inc.,  of  Cleveland  County  and  has  more 
than  40  volunteer  foster  homes  involved. 


COMPREHENSIVE  EMERGENCY  SERVICES 

•  In  Nashville,  Tennessee,  Comprehensive  Emergency 
Services  (CES)  have  been  set  up,  designed  to  care  for 
children  in  crisis  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  The 
core  of  the  system  is  based  on  a  24-hour  emergency  in- 
take telephone  answering  service  so  that  by  phoning  one 
number  the  call  will  be  screened  and  then  handled  by 
the  service  best  suited  to  help,  as  determined  by  the 
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qualified  caseworker  on  duty.  CES  not  only  relieves 
the  police  of  carrying  the  burden  of  responsibility  of 
children  in  crisis  --  formerly  the  only  place  to  call  in  an 
emergency,  which  set  into  motion  the  legal  system  -- 
but  also  reduces  the  number  of  children  formerly  re- 
moved from  their  homes  precipitously,  often  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  institutional  shelter  care.  Few 
communities  are  adequately  prepared  to  provide  im- 
mediate emergency  services  for  children  found  alone 
and  unfed  in  their  home,  or  being  abused  by  a  parent 
or  babysitter,  or  caught  up  in  a  family  crisis  such  as 
when  a  parent  is  hospitalized  or  suddenly  jailed.  CES 
consists  of  well-coordinated  components  that  include 
the  following: 
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•  emergency  caretakers  who  can  be  called  by  the  in- 
take worker  into  a  child's  home  for  a  few  hours 
when  it  is  suddenly  without  supervision,  such  as 
when  the  parent  is  hospitalized  or  jailed; 

•  emergency  homemakers  who  may  be  assigned  to 
provide  services  in  a  home  throughout  the  emer- 
gency situation,  which  may  mean  maintaining  the 
children   in   their   own   home   for   several   weeks; 

•  emergency  foster  family  homes  which  provide  tem- 
porary care  for  no  more  than  one  month  for 
children  who  cannot  be  maintained  in  their  own 
homes; 

•  emergency  shelter  for  adolescents  who  are  brought  to 
the  attention  of  CES  because  of  neglect,  abuse,  or 
a  crisis  in  their  home  and  do  not  need  to  be  held 
in  juvenile  detention,  which  would  occur  if  no 
other  facilities  were  available; 

•  emergency  shelter  for  families  so  that  an  entire 
fsimily  can  be  accommodated  without  separating 
the  children; 

•  outreach  and  follow  through  of  emergency  situations 
by  a  qualified  social  worker  who  works  toward  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 


CES  is,  of  course,  plugged  into  all  of  the  facilities 
of  the  State  and  local  governments,  including  police  and 
juvenile  courts,  hospitals  and  medical  facilities,  and 
public  social  agencies,  which  would  immediately  be 
called  into  action  if  necessary  by  the  caseworker  on 
duty. 

The  National  Center  for  Comprehensive  Emergency 
Services    to    Children    in   Crisis,   located   in   Nashville, 
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Tennessee,  draws  upon  the  successful  experience  of 
Metropolitan  Nashville  Davidson  County's  Emergency 
Services  System  to  provide  other  States  and  localities 
with  technical  assistance  in  developing  programs  for 
their  own  communities  and  has  prepared  a  booklet  de- 
scribing the  pilot  program  in  detail.  The  booklet  may 
be  obtained  free  by  writing  to  the  National  Center  or  to 
the  Children's  Bureau. 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  BE  A  FOSTER  PARENT 
TO  HELP  A  FOSTER  CHILD 

Now  that  you're  aware  of  the  plight  of  foster  children 
£ind  the  need  for  adult  citizens  to  tackle  the  problems 
involved  with  providing  proper  care  for  foster  family 
children,  how  can  you  be  a  part  of  the  action?  Here's 
how  you  can  help. 

•  First,  find  out  if  there  is  an  AFC  committee  in 
your  community  or  nearby  and  join  up  with  it.  Then 
you  can  apply  any  of  the  following  suggestions  which 
may  be  pertinent  to  your  area's  foster  family  children's 
needs. 

•  Form  an  Action  for  Foster  Children  committee  in 
your  town  if  there  is  not  one  in  a  neighboring  com- 
munity with  which  you  can  join  forces.  Write  for  free 
literature  and  technical  assistance  from  the  National 
Action  for  Foster  Children  committee,  care  of  the 
Children's  Bureau.  Get  in  touch  with  the  director  of 
the  social  service  £^ency  that  is  handling  foster  children 
placement  in  your  area  and  determine  what  other  staff 
and  agency  board  members  who  are  acquainted  with 
community  problems  should  be  on  the  AFC  committee. 
Then  call  two  or  three  community  leaders  and  ask  them 
to  be  founding  advocates  for  foster  children  on  the  AFC 
committee,  even  though  their  time  may  be  limited,  and 
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emphasize  that  their  interest  will  attract  others.  Use  a 
gimmick,  such  as  a  bumper  sticker  reading  "FFV  - 
Foster  Family  Volunteer."  Then,  with  the  help  of  the 
founding  members,  a  nucleus  of  two  or  three  volun- 
teers,  recruit   representatives   of  different  professions. 

An  ideal  AFC  committee  might  consist  of  some  of  the 
following:  a  pediatrician,  a  judge  or  former  judge,  a 
lawyer,  media  representatives  such  as  a  TV  executive, 
newspaper  editor  or  columnist,  a  foster  parent,  a  uni- 


versity  professor  especially  when  there  £ire  possibilities 
of  developing  a  group  of  tutors,  a  faculty  member  of  a 
school  for  special  handicaps,  clergymen  and  repre- 
sentatives of  church  groups  such  as  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Child  Care  and  Catholic  Charities,  a  union 
representative  and  a  bank  president,  leaders  of  industry 
and  cultural  organizations  such  as  a  museum  or  sym- 
phony, representatives  of  ethnic  groups,  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association,  leaders  of  civic  groups  and  service 
clubs  such  as  Rotary  and  Kiwanis,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  organizations  represented  on  the  NAFC  com- 
mittee. Among  those  who  should  be  instrumental  in 
joining  with  the  volunteers  in  organizing  an  AFC  com- 
mittee are  the  staff  of  social  service  agencies  involved 
with  foster  children. 

•  Get  the  facts  about  the  foster  family  services  and 
the  situation  in  your  community  ~  find  out  what  is,  and 
is  not,  being  done  for  foster  children.  Perhaps  one 
group,  such  as  the  JayCees  or  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  will  take  on  the  responsibility  of  making  a  sur- 
vey of  conditions  in  your  city  and  State  with  the  pro- 
fessional assistance  of  social  service  staff  who  may  also 
provide  the  secretarial  help  in  compiling  the  report. 
Then  the  entire  committee  can  review  the  problems 
and  seek  solutions  that  are  best  for  your  area.  Begin  by 
asking  some  crucial  questions  such  as  the  following: 

•  How  many  foster  children  are  there  in  the  com- 
munity? 

•  How  are  they  being  cared  for? 

0       Are  the  foster  homes  overcrowded? 

•  Are  there  enough  foster  family  homes? 
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•  Are  foster  children  receiving  good  medical  care, 
including  the  eyeglasses,  orthodontia,  and  extra 
medications  that  may  be  needed? 

•  Are  social  service  workloads  too  high  to  permit 
adequate  personal  attention  to  improving  the 
home  situation  of  the  natural  parents? 

^       What  changes  are  needed? 

•  Are  reimbursement  rates  to  foster  parents  ade- 
quate in  proportion  to  ever-increasing  inflation- 
ary expenses? 

•  How  long  has  it  been  since  the  reimbursement 
rate  was  increased? 

•  Before  mobilizing  the  community  for  action,  first 
sound  the  gong  for  attention.  One  way  of  doing  this  is 
by  setting  up  a  ceremony  with  the  Mayor  or  Governor 
to  ratify  the  "Bill  of  Rights  for  Foster  Children"  which 
was  adopted  by  the  National  Action  for  Foster  Children 
in  historic  Congress  Hall  in  Philadelphia  on  April  28, 
1973.  Since  then  many  States  and  cities  have  ratified 
this  important  document  as  seen  on  the  following  page. 

Handsome  copies  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  Foster  Chil- 
dren, suitable  for  framing,  are  available  from  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

•  As  an  aide  in  studying  and  judging  the  services 
offered  in  your  community,  write  for  a  free  copy  of 
Standards  for  Foster  Family  Services  Systems  with  guidelines 
for  implementation  specifically  related  to  public  agencies. 
It's  to  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

•  With    the    "Community    Self   Evaluation   Chart," 
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EUL  vfRig'fitsJop  Foster  CfiMmn 


EVEN  /rrunL'  thofii  fai  cOwo  dki/dtut/,  Accu^  luxi/g/A^ilimiiLVilU^'aJuiiaMtfv 
Maimti  ^<fo  Z^  MtU  -Jut/na-  ^J-oitw  dum/an.  Q'a/^uis  .euu:  /taf^cTUcKty  ten' 
aoUna  .Ixr^i-UMt,  zAut,  xi^tJuiini/. 

4indJx^!ri  Sum/  /and'  2oiA  ^J3a/UJi£l/4ind.  .otiiiii/  ^amiJ^ 
<J}jii<L  uauwe^  Aftuai  Mue4aa/ulii,juieuiiai',<uicl  caw. 

TcSiSCi  FXJSTER CHILD  HAS  THE  INHERENT  RIGHT : 

tAltLcL  tL,£)id  ^  J/i  chuu/iiiai  Jm.  aJ<mufMJfiui'<>UM,utkin^{u^.fa7ruIy,fidp^ 

-  ybu  ptan,  tL  ccnXinui/nA  ji^nwt  ^^amulu,. 

tfnXicil,  tfU'  ■ilcami Xtr-l^ynunZiuiuL  -pu-  fiKiWu  pontnivMrhc  naoc  xrtuuMuHdf  Zir/mjtZ'  nU^An/- 

dLuKduai/nucU/  a*id  m/Ac  -0/0/  p'urvidtd/  Mn/ina^  ancC  Mififwtti'.i^v^^ 
tducatiOv.yUrZluiZ  thtu/ cojv  av>ur  jM  thti/v  MtivCu.  ir xfiaMi/ iAt^  cAiLiL  Xc-  Miack/  nti/ 

JMuJi/XiwtJund. Xc /itcMj/t  AiniJj^  .cmXlnuina  iitli^  ^^^y  u^idt/iitancLiig,  4uui  aaufitiJt^ 

tani*djUiaL  -ui  kuu  cmm,  AiU  -MmtJv. 

JytJUcw  tiw fOVJtZh/ ZtrjiuUMv  contuviuia/ytovtiw^<xvt£/ /3J^/u^f3tjStcLi/<i,M'nmul'  muncuvOuna 

<a  .ciulcL  aiwwuio/ 'in/ Jhuat.  jri'  JiuriMM-afuL  otfwi^ 

■jUXicIl/  tlw  iifch JU!anow-xcp'X4v2njudcrm,ancL  dionjh^ 

cuit  4u*w  AviCivM*>dMAtdnduic,ACM2ict'and,-/uuidir^ 

Mtlicit/ Xmi yitixtfi/ XiT/Uctuvo  -fuJM  uv  <n/</caam^na  ^Jjfi'iu/ati'am  -(n/  M)ru3tivv^ 

jtmo(Mmat,/fifin0uxd,A4TXiUuIuaL,Ai^^ 
jUom  'hui'  j.cuwUr  Jiaftvuuici/l. 

x^iatjicw  tfu/ .^ivtnlii' Za'AiOM/C  jicCucaZi-orv,  1kaLru^^g/,  <uicL  ca/at/v  .aujx^icuvuy  Jo-.4iv.f^^  nun/ 

JitttcL/Xni/Mafitfu Xcr  /lictuK- 'f:i'tifiOftctumj  Jotj 'C(ii^uiAnip/ 

/OcXun/  xj/tZh  Jtatinj  ■boMfiti  .<uu£  aUuKJ /loi^^ 

Ji^(ti^XJu//nintfv Xo-J<iAUyuainlicLJnf'OMJ4ClXnnui/Zut'Ja^ 

,dU/euib  MiiauuU/nax/  junth  MXiMi  Jjr /^■am/  iua/ujigdi /oncL /Cou^  jwtfuw-  /pi  cUcutwriA/. 
.^fft^uiuO  -fun.  /h^  xnCi/cLiti.  xvw  Aoluxuidtci'. 

JVvltid^  Zlw  AnZii/ Xe-  AicU/vt' a/  'kioh /<iua£Jhi  /^  <J^Ud/  -weUaxi/ Atn/iM^a/,  ^uicuuUng  -ut/- 

iwt/Vitnini^  <J-Xiw,fU>SinaLz>(uijU^t6iAind-hii//tnim/Mimmivt^^ 
that  .allict -kui/ MJ// 


ATTEST : 


"3) '^««- v\  \^<»-\^'«H  'Jw^x^Th  6j*w.)Cox--         ,i:i^^JiC^.//^^f^-- 
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(available  from  the  Children's  Bureau)  issued  by  NAFC 
based  on  the  Bill  of  Rights  for  Foster  Children,  see  how 
your  community  stacks  up. 

•  Set  up  one  or  more  sub-committees,  headed  by 
AFC  committee  members,  to  handle  specific  areas  of 
community  relations  such  as: 

•  media  -  an  ongoing  community  education  to 
heighten  community  awareness  of  foster  family 
children's  needs  and  to  help  break  down  the 
prejudice  and  stigma  too  often  prevalent  in  a 
community. 

•  tutorial  program  --  recruit  and  supervise  tutors 
to  work  with  children  who  need  special  kinds 
of  help,  either  in  schooling  or  in  skills. 

•  career  counseling  and  vocational  guidance  - 
designed  to  help  teenagers  make  a  plan  for 
their   future. 

•  scholarship  fund  --  a  benefit  might  be  held  to 
provide  a  scholarship  a  year  for  advanced  educa- 
tion in  secretarial,  or  vocational,  training  or  in  a 
college,  or  perhaps  the  money  might  be  ear- 
marked for  a  pEirticular  ambition,  such  as 
training  to  become  a  teacher  or  social  worker. 

•  legal  help  and  advisors  ~  recruit  a  group  of 
attorneys  who  will  volunteer  to  represent  foster 
children  in  legal  matters.  Advanced  law  stu- 
dents might  also  take  on  a  research  project  con- 
cerning  the   problems   and   rights   of  children, 

•  "FFV"  (Foster  Family  Volunteer)  program  ~ 
to  establish  individual  friendships  with  selected 
foster    children    throughout    the   year.      These 
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friends  may  also  help  maintain  closer  contacts 
with  natural  parents,  under  the  social  worker's 
supervision,  such  as  by  driving  a  child  to  visit 
his  natural  parents. 

•  legislative  action  ~  this  committee  could  con- 
centrate on  determining  what  legislation  to  pro- 
mote that  would  help  improve  foster  family  care 
in  your  State  or  community. 

•  In  some  communities  AFC  might  concentrate  on 
setting  up  Comprehensive  Emergency  Services,  with  a 
commercial  telephone  answering  service  and  rotating 
qualified  case  workers  on  call,  so  that  a  24-hour  intake 
system  will  be  coordinated  to  offer  the  most  options, 
in  case  of  emergencies,  with  the  least  possible  disruption 
for  the  child. 

•  Another  AFC  committee  might  decide  on  a  legis- 
lative project,  such  as  lobbying  for  adequate  reimburse- 
ment rates  for  the  children's  maintenance,  or  for  State- 
guaranteed  and  paid  liability  insurance  which  will  cover 
both  foster  child  and  foster  parents  when  a  foster  child 
is  involved  in  damage  to  property  or  persons. 

•  An  important  area  in  which  AFC  committees  could 
make  their  interests  known  to  their  legislators  and 
Governor  is  the  State  plan  of  social  services  required  by 
Title  XX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  effective  October 
1,  1975,  and  each  year  thereafter  under  which  foster 
famUy  services  are  not  mandated  as  part  of  the  federal- 
State  social  services  program.  AFC  committees  should 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  provisions  of  Title  XX 
so  that  they  can  promote  a  strong  program  in  their 
State  insuring  that  services  for  children  in  foster  care, 
health  support  services,  and  protective  services  for  chil- 
dren will  receive  adequate  funding.  Citizen  advocates 
c£in  look  to  this  revenue-sharing  in  social  services  as  a 
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source  of  possible  additional  funds  for  foster  family 
children,  with  the  State  providing  25  percent  of  the 
funds  while  the  Federal  Government  provides  the  addi- 
tional 75  percent. 

•  During  Action  for  Foster  Children  Week  in  May  of 
each  year,  make  a  detailed  report  part  of  the  commu- 
nity education,  highlighting  what  has  been  accomplished 
and  outlining  the  immediate  goals  for  the  coming  year. 


FOSTER  CHILDREN  NEED  YOUR  HELP 

The  need  for  citizen  advocates  for  foster  family  children 
has  never  been  more  acute.  How  these  children  are 
treated  by  their  communities  which  provide  care  for 
them  when  their  own  natural  families  break  down  will 
determine  how  they  will  behave  as  adults  tomorrow  - 
whether  they  will  be  responsible  citizens  or  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  an  affluent  society.  One  think  is  certain  ~ 
the  problem  isn't  going  to  go  away.  Minor  children 
who  need  help  will  be  here,  even  though  they  may  be  all 
but  invisible  and  voiceless  in  an  adult's  world. 

In  the  18th  century,  Charles  Thomson  was  cared  for  by 
a  foster  parent  after  his  widower  father  died  before  the 
ship  bringing  the  immigrant  family  to  the  new  world 
docked  in  Delaware.  With  the  help  of  his  foster  mother, 
whose  name  is  lost  in  history,  Thomson  received  a  fine 
education  and  became  a  scholar  who  first  translated  the 
Septuagint  Bible  from  Greek  to  English,  a  language 
teacher  and  a  successful  merchant.  He  was  one  of  the 
colonial  citizens  who  joined  together  in  both  the  First 
and  Second  Continental  Congresses  for  which  he  served 
as  Secretary.  When  at  last  in  1789  the  new  nation,  the 
United  States  of  America,  convened  its  first  Congress 
under  the  Constitution,  it  was  Thomson  who  was 
selected  for  the  honor  of  taking  the  official  news  to  the 
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man  who  was  unanimously  elected  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  George  Washington,  at  his  Mount  Vernon 
estate  in  Virginia. 

Two  centuries  later  the  same  tradition  of  fine  former 
foster  children  could  not  be  better  exemplified  than  by 
a  solid  citizen  of  English  town,  New  Jersey,  Violet 
Kraszewski,  who  spent  15  years  as  a  foster  child,  the 
last  ten  in  one  foster  home.  Mrs.  Kraszewski  now  has 
seven  children  of  her  own  but  "finds"  spare  time  to 
help  foster  children  in  countless  ways  from  entertaining 
them  on  picnics  to  founding  the  Former  Foster  Chil- 
dren's Organization  of  New  Jersey. 

At  first  acting  as  a  "big  sister"  to  foster  children,  Mrs. 
Kraszewski  became  acutely  aware  of  the  need  for  com- 
munity education  and  recognized  the  effectiveness  of 
serving  as  a  "model"  former  foster  child-now-woman  of 
achievement  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  foster  children. 
She's  set  up  workshops  and  conferences,  spoken  before 
foster  parents,  foster  children,  social  workers,  com- 
munity colleges,  civic  groups  and  "buttonholed  people 
in  neighborhood  shopping  centers,"  she  says,  to  get 
across  her  message  about  "sharing  and  caring"  for 
foster   children. 

"When  I  was  a  child  I  was  hurt  so  many  times  that  I 
said,  more  than  once,  I  was  never  going  to  let  myself 
love,  and  care,  and  be  hurt  ever  again,"  she  says.  But 
the  care  and  love  she  received  in  the  foster  home  that 
was  her  own  for  10  years  changed  her  life. 

"Sharing  -  and  caring  is  the  answer,"  she  says,  "and  we 
must  share  -  and  care  ~  about  foster  children." 

And  sharing  and  caring  is  what  National  Action  for 
Foster  Children  is  all  about. 
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